reached a grove of mangoes, where there was a
fellow singing at the top of his voice. Taking fright
at the sound of their footsteps, he called out a guard
of twenty-five sepoys, who began asking questions
all at once. This was too much for Kanauji Lai, who
lost heart for the first time and threw away his
despatch; but Kavanagh, whose packet was still safe
in his turban, told them they had terrified his com-
panion, and begged them to deal gently with two
poor travellers, who were making for a village near
Bani to inform a friend that his brother had been
killed at Lucknow. The sepoys seemed much
relieved to find their visitors so harmless, and
showed them which way to go.
After another half-hour's walking they lost them-
selves in a swamp. Sometimes the water came up to
their waists, sometimes to their necks, and the mud
clung to their heels and the reeds to their garments
as "they forced their way through. Where the water
was deepest, Kavanagh, being the taller, had to help
Kanauji Lai. Sometimes they thought they would
never get out. Kavanagh swore at the water, the
mud, the reeds, and the mutineers, while the guide,
who took things more easily, was amused at the
vehemence of the sahib. Soon all the colour was
washed off Kavanagh's hands, and he knew that it
might cost him his life if the same thing happened
to his face. When at last they reached dry land he
was so tired that he insisted on resting for a quarter of
an hour, though the guide wished to push on at once.
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